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It happens again and again — 


RER RABBIT outwits old Brer Fox! 

One rollicking story follows close 

on the heels of another in the immor- 
tal UNCLE REMUS STORIES. 


The riotous antics of Brer Rabbit. 
Brer Fox, Brer Bear and their friends 
have delighted thousands and thou- 


sands of children ever since Joel 


Chandler Harris told them years ago. 

Now you can enjoy them in the 
beautiful new Giant Golden Book edi- 
tion, with its dozens of colorful illus- 
trations. In the Disney version these 
beloved tales become swift-paced and 
readable without losing an iota of 


their old-time charm and color. 


WALT DISNEY’S 
UNCLE REMUS STORIES 


A Giant Golden Book. $1.50 at book- 
stores. Published by Simon and Schuster. 














Sizzling days these, boys and girls, and 
I hope you are keeping cool with plenty 
of water from garden hose or country 
creek, the swimming pool or the ocean 
wave. Water is fine for children and peng- 
lets—keeps them wet and healthy. 

“Stay in the tub,” I say to the penglets 
these days, “stay right in the tub. No sense 
in exposing yourself to the sun and getting 
a hot.” 

“But the tub is so little, 
“We can’t play.” 

“Oh yes, you can. Play quiet games.” 
“Like what?” 
“Well, like—like making rhymes. 
“August is hot, 
And I am not. 
My tub’s cold and wet 
And I’m happy, you bet. 


said Peterkin. 


“See how easy it is,” I said. “Now you 
make one.” 

“If we make a good one, will you do us 
a favor?” 

“Hmm. I'll try, Pete, but I can’t be sure 
until I know what it is. Here’s one of those 
new write-under-water pens and we'll take 
ten minutes out for you and Petunia to 
make a poem. And be careful of your spell- 
ing, too.” 

There was heavy breathing and many 
bubbles as they scratched away on their 
tablet at the bottom of the tub. Finally 
they came up with this. 





“But a penguin’s joy 
Is to meet a boy, 
Who will wrestle and swim 
And have fun with him.” 

“Not bad,” I said. “Not bad. Glad you 
can spell ‘wrestle.’ It’s a hard word. Now 
what was that favor?” 

“We want a boy,” said Peterkin. 

“A nice one we can play with,” said Pe- 
tunia. 

“But goodness, I can’t just go out and 
buy a boy like a pound of bird seed or 
something. His folks wouldn’t like it.” 

They looked at each other. “Couldn’t 
you borrow one?” asked Peterkin. ‘““There 
are lots in the park.” 

‘Maybe I could. How long do you want 
him for?” 

“All afternoon,” they said firmly. 

“Okay, I'll try. Be good until I get back.” 

So that was how we met Junior. I picked 
him out because he was already wet from 
falling in the duck pond and he looked a 
good size to go in the tub with the pen- 
guins. He took to me right away. “You're 
funny,” he said. “Can I hug you?” 

After that it was easy to get him to go 
home with me, especially when I mention- 
ed ice cream and swimming. He liked our 
apartment, too, and pape: 
he liked our tub 7 
which is really the 
whole bathroom _ 






































except for an island in the middle where we 
keep tooth paste and fin lotion and such. The 
penglets were pleased and everything looked 
fine, so I went off to take a nap. 

I was waked by shrieks from the bathroom. 
I rushed in to find Junior sitting on top of 
the island, throwing tooth paste and bottles 
at the penglets, who were swimming about 
distractedly. 

“She ducked me,” he screamed, firing a 
bottle of mouth wash at Petunia. “She’s mean. 
She put my head right under water and tried 
to sit on it. I'm drowned—nearly. Take me 
home. Take me home quick!” 

“He tried to bite me,” sobbed Petunia. “I 
was teaching him diving, the big baby! He 
opened his mouth and was biting my fin right 
here!” 

“Bad fish!” screamed Junior. “1 wanna go 
home.” 

Peterkin flipped his tail disgustedly. “He 
can’t swim at all,” he said. “All he can do is 
holler.” 

“I wanna go home,” moaned Junior. 

“Anyway he knows what he wants,” I said 
as I swam over and told Junior to get on my 
back. “You and your favors! No more boys 
for you until you are grown up enough to 
understand them better. I'm taking Junior 
back to the park. Meanwhile, here’s a book 
on child care. Read it and learn something. 
Boys are all right, if you know how to treat 
them. And you, Junior, stop that noise and 
act like a boy big enough to suck a red lolli- 
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Story of the Cover 


It was a hot August day. It was hot even 
high ‘in the upper air, where the winds live. 

Down on earth people felt warm and 
drowsy and lazy. 
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The winds felt lazy and drowsy, too. 

“I am glad I do my work in the winter,” 
said the North Wind with a giant yawn. 
“Now I can rest.” 

“I am glad no rain is due,” said the East 
Wind. “I don’t feel like blowing either.” 

“Tam glad it is West Wind’s turn today,” 
said the South Wind, breathing a lazy sigh. 

“It is not,” said the West Wind, stretching 
out on a cool rain cloud. “I blew yesterday.” 

“Someone really should go blow,”’ yawned 
the North Wind, peering lazily down over 
the edge of his cloud. “There are some chil- 
dren out in a sailboat down there, without a 
breath of air to fill their sails.” 

“That’s sad,” said South. 

“Too bad,” said West. 

But none of them made a move. 

“Where can those winds be hiding?” the 
children cried. 

There was no answer. The winds did not 
even hear. They were all dozing the lazy day 


away, high on their rain clouds. 


Next Month 


Peterkin and Petunia go back to school, and 
may your school have a quieter opening than 
theirs did! . . . LeicH Peck tells the blood- 
tingling legend of THe Lost Go p oF ZiG-Zac 
CANYON not every RipING LESSON is as 
thrilling as the wild gallop down the moun- 
tainside described by RoBIN PALMER 
French donkeys have their problems, too, as 
MARGUERITE CLEMENT demonstrates in THE 
Donkey THAT WAS DIFFERENT .. . the jour- 
ney of the flying house continues as unbe- 
lievably as ever there’s a magnificent 
spread on VOLCANOES, pictured by CORNELIUS 
DeWitt... and you'll never guess what hap- 
pens when Soapy SMITH finds a SKUNK IN THE 
BUNKHOUSE! 
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HAL felt young and inexperienced. 
He was glad to be included in the hunt 
for wild horses, but he had never been 
so far from the ranch before. Ned and 
Sandy, the two older boys from Circle 
R Ranch, had been “mustangers” for 
several years now. They knew the right 
method of “walking down” the wild 
horses by cutting across their path and 
circling them. Then the animals could 
be rounded up and driven to the ranch 
_ corral. 

As the three boys tied up their horses 
on a wooded slope and began making 
camp for the night, Hal looked envious- 
ly at Ned’s new sisal hemp lasso. He 
wanted a rope, too. They were expensive, 
though. His father, foreman of Circle 
R Ranch, said he must wait till he 
was older. Sometimes Hal borrowed a 
rope and practiced on calves out in the 
pasture. 

After the boys had eaten their camp 
supper, Ned called to Hal, “Hey, Baby, 
come over here to this open space and 
watch a real roper practice.” Hal wished 
Ned wouldn’t tease him about his rop- 
ing, or call him “Baby.” 

Just then the ranch ponies tethered 
near began to whinny restlessly. A 
sound like thunder came from the level 
flatlands west of camp. Hal recognized 
it as hoofbeats. Then a long shriek split 
the air. 

‘“What’s that?” Hal asked, his heart 
pounding. 
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“It’s Viento,” Ned answered. “I 
heard him once before when I was rid- 
ing fence for Mr. Brown.” 

Hal tensed with excitement. Viento! 
The great mustang stallion, called by 
the Spanish word for wind because he 
ran so fast! Hal thrilled at the thought 
of being so near the swift, brave leader 
of all the wild horses for many miles 
around. He had heard of Viento. 

Who hadn’t, in that section of the 
country? Mustangs, descendants of 
horses brought to America by Spanish 
explorers, roamed the saw-tooth hills 
below the Rockies. They made excel- 
lent ranch horses, once they were caught 
and tamed. 

But Viento was different. He was the 
boldest outlaw and the proudest thief 
of all the untamed rovers. Like a red- 
brown streak, his long black mane and 
tail streaming in the wind, he would 
rush up to a herd of tame ranch horses. 
Nipping and kicking, he would separate 
the mares and colts that he wanted for 
his own herds. Then he would drive 
the quarry off to his lonely hill fortress 
somewhere up among the windy peaks. 

No mustanger ever had been able to 
come within a half mile of Viento. As 
a long-legged colt he had seen his moth- 
er captured and led off with a rope on 
her proud neck, her beautiful head to 
the ground. Afterwards, Viento had be- 
come a threat to all ranchers in North 
‘Texas. He was more intelligent than 
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most horses, and braver than most, and 
as long as he was free ranch herds were 
not safe. Like the wind for which he was 
named, he was a law unto himself. 

Ned twirled his new rope in circles 
and loops. Then Ned chuckled, “I’m 
glad Viento’s back. Tell you a secret, 
fellas. I plan to win that prize of two 
longhorns Mr. Brown offers to the mus- 
tanger who ropes Viento.” 

“Huh!” Sandy snorted. “Grown men 
have trailed Viento for weeks, trying to 
cut him off from grass and water so he 
could be captured. Last year he led five 
men from Bar 6 Ranch clear up into 
Oklahoma Territory. And you expect to 
rope him!” 

“Why not?” Ned asked. ‘I’ve studied 
his habits since I was knee-high to a 
cricket. Tonight he’s probably headed 
for the Wilderness River canyon with 
his herd. Mustangs never sleep till early 
in the morning. Then I'll bet I can 
sneak up on him in the canyon. 

“Tomorrow before daylight, Baby 
and I will go to the chute that leads into 
the canyon of Wilderness River. You, 
Sandy, will go farther up the river to 
where Red Rock Creek runs into it. 
You can head Viento off if he goes that 
way.” 

“Okay, boss,’ Sandy drawled. 

Hal was too wakeful to sleep when 
the boys unrolled their blankets to bed 
down near the fire. Several times he 
thought he heard a long, shrill horse’s 
neigh and the beat of hoofs in the dis- 
tance, stamping their challenge. 

It seemed but a minute later that 
Ned shook him awake urgently. “Come 
on, sleepy-head! Sandy’s gone already— 
I saddled your horse. Let’s get started 
while the moon is still up.” 

Quickly Hal put on his high-heeled, 
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sharp-pointed cowboy boots, got on his 
pony, and followed Ned’s horse out to 
the damp grass that edged the Wilder- 
ness River flats. The early morning was 
moonlit and cool, with little wind blow- 
ing. At last, far ahead, the boys glimpsed 
a wide, moving, dark shape. 

“Sh! It’s Viento’s band,” Ned whis- 
pered over his shoulder. ‘Go slow so 
they can’t get a scent of us.” 

Hal smiled and his eyes grew big. 
Viento himself must be close by. 

At last the boys reached a grove of 
live oaks above the canyon. There they 
tied their horses, dismounted, and crept 
along a grassy chute that led down to 
Wilderness River between steep slopes 
of rock. Neighs and squeals of horse 
stock came to their ears. When they 
reached the river bed an _ unearthly 
sound broke loose. 

‘“That’s Viento’s call of warning to 
his herd,” Ned said softly. 

Hal shivered as the weird cry echoed 
and re-echoed in the canyon. He wanted 
to turn and run. But he knew that if he 
did Ned would never let up teasing 
him. If he could only see Viento! He 
peered up the slope beyond him. The 
moon had gone. It was almost daylight. 
Something, he couldn’t be sure what, 







“Ouch!” Ned yelled. 
“T've twisted 
my ankle.” 
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was climbing the rocky expanse above. 
Quickly he nudged Ned and pointed. 

“It’s Viento,” Ned shouted. “We're 
blocking his way out by the chute, and 
the river bank is impassable here on 
account of the big rocks. He’s trying to 
find some other trail out of the canyon.” 

Now they could see the big mustang 
picking his way carefully up the steep 
slope. A patch of sunlight fell on his 
smooth red-brown coat. Hal could see 
the horse’s steel-tense muscles quivering 
with effort, could see his perfect body 
poised for a moment in his ascent. 

“Look at him!” Hal breathed. ‘He's 
like a bronze statue!”’ 

By then the horse had reached a long, 
narrow shelf that jutted out over the 
canyon and fell in a drop of several hun- 
dred feet to the river bed. Above the 
shelf stretched a high tower of smooth 
cap-rock, which curved down and 
formed a barrier at one end of the shelf. 

‘“He’s trapped unless he can jump 
across the river!’’ Ned shouted. “‘I’d say 
the width is about eighteen feet at this 
part of the canyon. Well, here goes after 
him. I’ve got to win those two steers 
from Mr. Brown.” 

No sooner had Ned spoken than his 
high boot heel slipped on a rock and he 
fell to the ground. “Ouch!” he yelled. 
“I’ve twisted my ankle. No climbing for 
me now!” 

“I’m sorry, Ned!” Hal bent over his 
groaning companion. Ned ruefully eyed 
the narrow ledge where the two of them 
could see Viento racing back and forth, 
his black mane tossing. Suddenly a 
thought popped into Hal’s mind. Here 
was a chance to prove to Ned that he, 
Hal, was no “baby,” and that he, too, 
could use a rope. 

“Ned, if you'll lend me your lasso, 
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Hal kept climbing. 


I'll go up and try to rope Viento.” 

“You?” Ned’s doubting laugh re- 
sounded in the canyon. 

“IT mean it. Will you lend me your 
rope?” Hal asked, his eyes serious. 

“Of course, Baby,” Ned replied, plac- 
ing the smooth yellow coils in the 
younger boy’s hand. 

Five minutes later Hal was halfway 
up the slope. After that the going got 
harder. Once he came near slipping. 
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Like a winged horse, the mustang vaulted into space. 


“Careful, Sonny,” Ned cautioned. 

Hardly noting Ned’s new name for 
him, Hal kept climbing. Now he could 
see Viento watching him from above, 
large brown eyes fixed on the dreaded 
coil of rope across the boy’s shoulder. 
Just as Hal stepped up onto the ledge 
Viento wheeled and rushed to the open 
end where it jutted above the river. 
There he stopped, pawing the ground. 

Hal’s hand trembled. What if Viento 
should charge him? 

“Rope him, mustanger!” Ned shout- 
ed up to him. 

Hal grinned. Mustanger, Ned had 
called him. Then Hal was no longer a 
baby, but a mustanger, with the king 
of all mustangs just beyond rope length. * 
He stepped forward and began to twirl 
the rope to gain momentum. With one 
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quick motion he let the coils fly. They 
whizzed through the air, straightened as 
the noose caught around Viento’s right 
foreleg and held. 

Suddenly Hal’s fingers burned. The 
rope! It was being pulled out of his 
hand! It was gone! In amazement, he 
watched Viento pause for a moment, 
then vault into space, the free rope-end 
dangling behind him. Like that of a 
winged horse, the mustang’s graceful 
body seemed to hang in the air. Then 
his front hoofs hit the ground on the 
opposite side of the canyon. His rear 
legs pushed mightily to obtain a hold. 

Hal held his breath. If Viento fell to 
the river bed far below—. But no, the 
horse was on his feet again, unhurt. 
With a defiant toss of his head he gal- 
loped off. 
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Hal laughed in pure relief. He was 
glad, glad Viento had escaped. Such a 
beautiful, brave animal should be free. 

“Did you see that, Ned?” he called to 
the figure sitting down beneath. 

“I did,” Ned replied heartily. ‘“‘Never 
knew a horse could fly! ‘Twenty feet at 
least, he jumped.” 

“But—I forgot for a minute—your 
new rope! It’s gone, Ned!’” What would 
Hal’s father say when he heard about 
this, he wondered. 

“Come on down. We'll worry about 
the rope later,’ Ned said, getting up 
and testing his ankle gingerly. Soon the 
two boys were riding across the flats 
toward camp. Few words passed be- 
tween them. Ned might be angry with 
him for losing the new rope, Hal 
thought. Not only that, but would 
Viento tangle himself up in the rope 
and get hurt? 

As the two boys neared camp a deep 
voice called, “Hello, mustangers. How 
are you getting along?” Hal’s father, 
Sandy, and Mr. Brown came out of the 
thicket to meet them. The men ex- 
plained that they had ridden out to see 
how things were going. 

Ned made a wry face as he dismount- 
ed from his horse. Then with a chuckle 
he said, “Hal won your prize of two 
steers, Mr. Brown. He roped Viento.” 

‘Roped Viento?” the others chorused. 
They looked at Hal in amazement, al- 
most in disbelief. 

Hal stood speechless, hardly believing 
his ears. He hadn't liked Ned’s teasing 
nickname for him. He had almost dis- 
liked Ned. Now Ned was trying to give 
him the prize! His face flamed, and a 
lump came into his throat. 
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Just then Sandy pushed forward, a 
lasso in his hand. “Isn’t this your rope, 
Ned?” he asked. “I found it below Wil- 
derness flats on my way back to camp.” 

Ned shook his head and said, ‘“‘No, it 
was my rope, but it’s Hal’s now. He 
needs one, and he roped Viento with 
x” 

Hal and Ned looked at each other and 
laughed, sharing their secret. Viento 
had managed to get the troublesome 
rope off his leg. Maybe he had scraped 
it off, or pulled it loose with his sharp 
teeth. 

Briefly Ned described to the others 
what had happened. When he finished, 
Mr. Brown boomed, “You win the 
prize, Hal. Now you can begin to stock 
your own herd of cattle and be a real 
ranchman. As for Viento, I doubt if he 
will dare to steal our ranch horses again 
after once feeling a rope on him. He's 
had his lesson.” 

Hal’s father patted him on the back 
and said, “Mother will be proud of you, 
son. And I’m going to give you a new 
rope, the best I can get from the ship- 
chandler down in Galveston. Ned can 
keep his rope. After all, it’s the only 
one that ever touched Viento.” He 
winked, and Hal knew that his father, 
too, was glad the brave stallion had es- 
caped. 

The lump in Hal's throat melted 
away, and a happy feeling rose there 
instead. He felt like whooping. singing, 
yelling “Hurray!” Viento was free to go 
his own swift way, still monarch of the 
unfenced range and the lonely hills. 
Ned and Hal would have good ropes. 
And now Hal had a good start toward 
being a rancher. 
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But there was still something to be 
settled for Ned, who would have given 
Hal his valuable rope. Turning to Mr. 
Brown, Hal said slowly, “Could Ned 
have one of the two steers you are giv- 
ing me for a prize?” 

The rancher shook his head, but his 
eyes twinkled as he replied, “No, Hal, 
I'm afraid Ned will have to get along 
with his own two steers the best way he 


can. 
‘But Ned hasn't any steers,’” Hal pro- 


Oh, who can sleep 

On a summer night, 
When the moon rides high 
In the sky, 

And a soft blue light 
Bathes all the night— 

Oh, not I, not I! 


Oh, who can sleep 
When the pine tree taps 
Like a finger tip 
_ On the window pane, 
_.. And the moon rocks high 
2 Ina star-specked sky— 
2 “3: ~ Oh, not I, not Il » 
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tested. “Sandy has one, but Ned hasn’t - 
any. That’s why—” 

“Yes, Ned has two steers,” Mr. Brown 
interrupted. “You boys have forgotten 
what I said about winning the prize. | 
said I would give two steers to the fel- 
low who could get his rope on Viento. 
It was Ned’s lasso that you used, Hal, to 
rope Viento, but you did the roping: So 
you win two steers, and Ned wins two 
steers. Now don’t you boys try to argue 
with me about it.” 
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Oh, how can you sleep 
While the fairies dance 

In a magic silvery ring? 
And the willow tree stands 
By the shimmering stream, 
A live and watehful thing? 


Oh, who can sleep 
On a summer night, 
When the moon sails high 
Through a cloud-veined sky— 
Oh, not I, 
not I, ~~ 
not I. e woe iF 
Frances ada 
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By JULILLY HOUSE KOHLER 


ONCE upon a time there was a boy 
named Peter, who lived on a farm in 
the country. Not a very big farm, but a 
pleasant one, with fields and brooks and 
a river, and woods near enough to have 
fun in. 

One day in the late summer Peter 
said to his mother, ‘“Mother, this after- 
* noon I want to pick blackberries in Mr. 
Buck's woods.” 

“Very well,”’ said his mother. ‘““There’s 
nothing your daddy loves better than a 
blackberry pie. Run along, but don’t go 
too far in the woods and come home in 
time for supper.” 

So Peter took a berry pail and off he 
went toward Mr. Buck’s woods. First he 
crossed the road, looking very carefully 
in both directions to make sure there 
was no truck or tractor or hay-wagon 
coming. Next he trudged across Mr. 
Jensen’s big oat field, hot and rough 
and full of stiff stubble left after the tall 
oats had been cut. Then he squeezed, 
very carefully, under the barbed wire 
fence, and there he was at last, at the 
edge of Mr. Buck’s woods. 

Then he saw the blackberries, dark 
and ripe. ‘“Plup!” went each fat berry 
as it slipped neatly from its greenish- 
white stem. “Pling!” went each fat 
berry as it bounced merrily into the tin 
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The Boy 
Who Wasn’t 
Lost 


Illustrated by 
MAURICE BREVANNES 


berry pail. Sometimes there wasn’t any 
“Pling!”’ because the berry went into 
Peter’s mouth, instead. The pail grew 
heavy and the sun was hot. Peter looked 
around for a place to cool off. 

Down at the bottom of the slope the 
brook twisted and flashed in the sun. 
Down he raced. Quickly he pulled off 
his shoes and socks and scrunched his 
toes in the sandy bottom of the cool 
water. 

Finally he went back to get his berry 
pail. “I have enough berries for the big- 
gest pie in the world,” he thought. Sud- 
denly he heard a rustle behind him. 
Out of the bushes marched five baby 
pheasants. They were going for a walk 
all by themselves. “Look at that!”’ 
breathed Peter. ““They haven't even 
grown their tail-feathers.”” He picked up 
his berry pail and followed the pheas- 
ants into the woods. 




















‘Who are you?” asked Peter. 


But baby pheasants can run fast. In 
a few minutes Peter was deep in the 
pine woods, and too tired to take an- 
other step. He threw himself down on 
some soft moss under a big tree and soon 
he was fast asleep. 

When he opened his eyes again it was 
almost dark. The birds had stopped 
chirping. The woods were very still. 
Peter felt around for his berry pail. He 
took a few steps one way; then he took 
a few steps another way, but he really 
did not know which way to go. Down 
he sat under the big tree again. 

“There is no sense in walking in the 
woods at night,” he thought. “I'll just 
have to wait here for Daddy to come 
and take me home.” 

Being a sensible boy he was really 
not the least bit afraid. He had lost his 
way, but he himself was not lost. He 
knew exactly where he was. He was in 
Mr. Buck’s woods—which was at one 
end of Mr. Jensen’s oat field—which ‘ 
was across the highway—which ran 
along in front of his own farmhouse. 
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‘That’s where he was, all right, and his 
mother knew it and would tell his 
daddy, who would soon come and get 
him if he didn’t come home for supper. 

Just the same, Peter began to feel 
hungry. He thought of the blackberry 
pie his mother was going to make. Then 
he began to think of all the other beau- 
tiful things to eat in the world. 

“Maybe, if I say them out loud,’ he 
said to himself, “it will make me feel 
more cheerful.’” So he took a deep 
breath and began. 

“Hamburgers,” he said, “in crunchy 
buns; orange-pop, like at the circus. 

“Spaghetti,” he said, “with lots of 
cheese and tomatoes; and baked pota- 
toes, bursting in the middle.” His tum- 
my gave a little groan, and he hurried 
to cheer it up some more. 

“Corn on the cob,” he said, in a loud- 
er voice, ‘and lamb chops that you eat 
with your fingers;-and peach ice cream; 
and oatmeal in the winter time; and 
devil’s food cake; and thick vegetable 
soup; and carrots, with oodles of but- 
ee 

“Carrots?” said a curious voice not 
two inches away from Peter’s ear. “Did 
I hear somebody mention carrots?” 

“Yes,” said Peter in surprise, trying 
hard to see who was speaking to him, “I 
mentioned carrots, with lots of butter 
and salt.” 

“Waste of time,” said the voice, this 
time close to Peter’s other ear, “putting 
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anything on ‘em. Eat ’em the way they 
grow; the more the better. Shall we go 
and get some now? I was just about to 
start when I saw you sitting here.” 

“Who are you?” asked Peter, more 
surprised than ever. But he need not 
have asked, for at that very moment the 
big, round, cherry-colored moon rose 
full above the edge of the world and 
Peter could see who it was. 

It was a big, gray rabbit. 

“Why, you're a rabbit!” said Peter in 
amazement. But the rabbit did not seem 
amazed at all. 

“Of course, I'm a rabbit,” he said 
rather scornfully, ‘“‘and you're a boy. 
Anybody can see that. Now shall we go 
for those carrots? I can’t wait all night.” 

“Well... I’m not sure that I'd better 
go with you,” said Peter slowly. “You 
see, I’m waiting for somebody to come 
and find me.” 

“What do you mean ‘find you’? I 
found you, didn’t I? And besides,” said 
the rabbit, “why do you have to be 
found? You know where you are, don’t 
your” 

“Oh, yes, I know where I am. I’m just 
not sure where my home is,” Peter ex- 
plained. “You see, I came to the woods 
to pick blackberries, and—”’ 

“Boys are silly,” the rabbit interrupt- 
ed rather rudely. “If they ate more car- 
rots and less blackberries they could see 
much better in the dark. And if they 
weren't so particular they could find any 
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“Boys are silly!” 


number of good homes right here in 
these woods. I do. Oh, I have nothing 
against blackberries. ‘Their bushes and 
briars make about the best kind of 
house that a rabbit could ask for; but 
I'd never waste a minute on the berries 
themselves. Carrots, now; there’s some- 
thing you can really put your teeth in.” 

The rabbit looked at Peter, and Peter 
looked at the rabbit, and for a moment 
neither one spoke. The moon _ was 
climbing steadily up the sky, not quite 
so close and friendly now, but pinky 
silver and cool. The woods were lighter, 
and the lighter they became the bigger 
the rabbit seemed to become, too. Peter 
began to feel he would miss the rabbit 
very much if he went without him. Be- 
sides, he rather thought the rabbit real- 
ly wanted him to come along. So— 

“All right,” said Peter, and he smiled 
at the rabbit. ““Thank you very much. 
I will come with you and I do like car- 
rots just as they grow, particularly if 
they’re good ones.” 

“Good ones? These carrots are the 
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“Wait for me!” cried Peter. “Wait for me!” 


best carrots in the country; and I should 
know. I’ve tasted a lot of carrots in my 
days and nights, and I think I can posi- 
tively say that, for crispness and sweet- 
ness and size and color, the carrots I'll 
take you to right now would take a prize 
at Rabbit Hill itself. Come along. Fol- 
low me!” 

With a jump and a turn and a twist 
the big, gray rabbit streaked away into 
the shadows so fast that Peter didn’t 
even-see which way he went. 

“Wait!” he cried. “Wait for me! I 
must get my berry pail and I can’t go 
as fast as you.” 
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“Oh, of course,” said the rabbit, 
bouncing back into a patch of moon- 
light, “I forgot. You’re only a boy. I'll 
try to go more slowly.” 

“Fence here!” shouted the rabbit 
over his shoulder a minute later, with- 
out slowing up. “Slide under fast.” And 
he was through in a flash. 

“Oh, I can’t,” cried Peter. “Wait! 
Wait for me! I must push the berry pail 
through first, and then step down on 
this bottom wire, and lift up the next 
one, like this, and squeeze between very 
slowly—Oh, dear, I almost caught my 
shirt on one of these sharp points.” 
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“Boys!’’ snorted the rabbit. “I sup- 
pose I'll never understand them.” And 
off he went through the plowed field 
that stretched out ahead in the moon- 
light. 

The plowed field was very long, and 
really, Peter thought, very plowed. He 
never could seem to find one furrow to 
walk in, but had ta walk crossways over 
the deep ridges, up and down, stum- 
bling and dropping unexpectedly from 
a high spot to a low spot. The rabbit, 
however, scooted like lightning ahead 
of him, and hardly seemed to touch the 
ground. Peter hated to ask him to wait 
or to stop to rest and did his best to keep 
up, but finally his shoes were so full of 
dirt and stones and sandy stuff that he 
felt he simply could not walk any fur- 
ther. 

“Wait!” he called to the rabbit. “Oh, 
please wait just once more. You see, 
my shoes are full of stones and dirt and 
I think I'll just have to stop a minute to 
take them off and dump them out. I'll 
try not to be very long.” And he sat 
right down and struggled with the knots 
in his shoelaces and tugged and tugged 


and finally got his shoes off and poured 
simply buckets of stuff out of them. The 
gray rabbit meanwhile sat and looked 
at him and seemed to grow bigger every 
minute. But all he said was “Boys!” 

After that, it wasn’t so bad. They 
reached the end of the field and walked 
on solid grass for a while and then, for 
some reason, they stopped. Only this 
time, it was the rabbit who stopped. 

‘‘Now here,” said the rabbit, and his 
voice, for the first time, sounded rather 
scared, “‘this is really the most danger- 
ous place on the whole trip. Right here 
—on this enormous, hard path—there 
are monsters roaming.” 

“Monsters?” said Peter. 

‘Monsters,’ repeated the rabbit. 
‘Tremendous monsters with eyes as big 
as moons that shoot fiery lights as they 
look for you. Monsters with voices that 
sometimes roar and sometimes bellow. 
Look out! Here comes one now.” 

Peter looked and what he saw made 


him grin and then giggle and then 
pretty soon he was shouting with laugh- 
ter until there were tears in his eyes. 
“Silly!” he said, when he could get 
“Those aren't 


his breath. monsters. 





“Boys!” snorted the rabbit. “I suppose I'll never understand them.” 
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Rabbit, are there onions in the next row?” 


Those are automobiles. Those are noi 
eyes shooting fire; they’re headlights to 
keep the driver from hitting you. They 
don’t roar or bellow. They just sound a 
horn to tell you to get out of the way.” 
And Peter looked at the rabbit as 
though he really liked him for the first 
time and the rabbit looked back the 
same way. 

But all Peter said was “Rabbits!” and 
he grinned. 

When they had crossed the road, with 
Peter’s help, the rabbit said, “Well, 
we're here at last, and I, for one, think 
it's about time. Just follow me, now, 
and don’t make a noise, and in a few 
minutes we'll be in clover. Or rather, 
carrots. I can smell them already. Isn't 
it heavenly? Look! There they are just 
waiting for us. I'll take this row and you 
can take the next. Well, here goes.”” And 
the only thing Peter heard after that 
was a pawing and a nibbling and a 
munching, as the hungry gray rabbit 
settled down to his feast. 

But Peter didn’t so much as bend 
down and pull one crisp, sweet carrot. 
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Peter just stood there and looked all 
around and strained his eyes to see in 
the pale moonlight. 

“Rabbit,” said he softly, “Rabbit, are 
there, by any chance, beans growing in 
the next row to this?” 

“Don’t bother with them,” said the 
rabbit, with his mouth full. ““They’re 
old and woody and the new ones are 
just coming along.” 

“Rabbit,” went on Peter, and he be- 
gan to sound very excited, ‘Rabbit, are 
there big Spanish onions in the row 


“next to that? Are there?” 


“Onions? Yes, there are,’”’ said the 
rabbit without raising his head, “but 
who in the world would want onions?” 

“I would. Oh, I would!” shouted 
Peter. “I would want onions and beans 
and carrots. Because I planted them and 
this is my very own garden and I am 
home!” 

And he began to run as fast as he 
could toward the pretty white house 
gleaming in the moonlight. Just as he 
reached the front steps, the door swung 
open wide and there stood his mother 
and daddy, and his daddy had a big 
lantern in his hand. 

“Mother,” said Peter, and the words 
came so fast he could hardly say them, 
‘I didn’t mean to go too far or stay too 
late, and I brought the blackberries for 
Daddy's pie, and a rabbit brought me 
home and is eating carrots this very 
minute in my garden.” 

“I know,” said his mother softly. “I 
know. And when he gets through with 
the carrots in your garden, he’s welcome 
to the carrots in mine.” 

“I like blackberry pie much better, 
anyway,” said his daddy. And they all 
went into Peter’s warm, pleasant house 
and closed the door behind them. 
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By WILFRID BRONSON 


Flying fishes is their name but they 
don’t fly; they glide. First, like very fast 
submarines, they swim under water. 
Their deep-forked tails are powerful 
propellers. Next, as they rise and skim 
the water’s surface, they become swift 
motor boats. But when they take off in- 
to the air the power is shut off and they 
glide. They do not flap their wing-like 
fins, though, and their tails are of no use 
as propellers in the air. 

They are splendid gliders, soaring for 
two hundred yards or so, a long flight 
for so small a plane. And if they choose, 
coasting back to the sea, they can dip 
in their tails, churn furiously, and take 
off again. 

Sometimes they seem to glide in the 
air for the same reason we swim in the 
water—just for the fun of it. But often 


the reason is more serious. They leave 
the water to escape from bigger, even 
faster fishes—the mackerels, bonitos, dol- 
phins, and tunas which want to eat 
them. 

But no matter what their reasons are, 
they are beautiful to watch as your ship 
plows through the waves, these stream- 
lined, perfect, living gliders of the wild 
and wet fish world. 
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WONDERLAND 


By BARBARA BEAL 


Decorations by JON NIELSEN 


You’ve all been to the zoo or the circus and 
have seen one bear, maybe two or three, walk- 
ing ponderously up and down and around a 
cage. But have you ever been among bears by 
the dozens who wander freely among trees, 
through cabin yards, and along the roadside 
you were traveling? Well, that is one of the 


‘exciting things about Yellowstone National 


Park. There are several kinds of bears—black, 
brown, cinnamon, even grizzly bears—you can 
see them all out in this northwest corner of 
Wyoming. 

But there are scores of other sights you'll 
want to visit too when you are lucky enough 
to go to Yellowstone. Doubtless you've all 
heard of Old Faithful. Maybe some of you 


) have even received one of those giant five- 


cent post cards with a picture of this lovely 
geyser in action. It erupts approximately every 
hour and is a magnificent sight, throwing a 
shining column of water 130 feet into the 
air. Old Faithful is the most famous among 
more than a hundred fascinating geysers. 
The geysers are located chiefly in three sec- 
tions of the park, but hot springs, mud vol- 
canoes, and other strange works of nature 
are everywhere. You'll want to allow plenty 
of time to see this Wonderland because it 
covers a mighty big area. Yellowstone is the 
largest and oldest of our national parks. 
Even so, it has been a national park only 
since the early 1870’s, when an expedition 
under Henry D. Washburn and N. P. Lang- 
ford established the facts about this region 


















































which led our government to set it aside for 
the enjoyment of the public. For more than 
fifty years people had refused to believe that 
way out in the wild places of the West was a 
land where water gushed straight up out of 
the earth, forming beautiful columns or 
sheets of spray and mist, and where springs 
hot as bath water flowed into lovely pools 
among terraces of white mineral deposit. John 
Colter, the first recorded visitor to the region, 
described these strange phenomena in 1810 
and Joseph Meek, a trapper, made similar re- 
ports after he tramped the area in 1829. But 
it was not until many years later that people 
were convinced of the truth of their stories. 

There are curious and amazing facts a 
plenty to relate about the Park, but it is not 
these alone that draw thousands of visitors 
yearly. The Yellowstone River, with its two 
great falls, its rushing rapids, and the color- 
ful walls of its Grand Canyon, rising 800 to 
1,000 feet above the stream, is in itself worth 
a trip across the continent. 

Outstanding, too, are the richness and va- 
riety of the animal and bird life of the Park. 
Brightly colored flowers, luxuriant forests— 
in fact, scenic marvels of just about every kind 
are present in these 2,213,000 acres. 

You'll like Yellowstone. 


Photographs Courtesy of Southern Pacific 
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By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Illustrated by SANDRA JAMES 


I DON'T LIKE to see you two going off 
like a pair of gypsies,” said good Mrs. 
Fenton anxiously, but Mama only 
laughed. 

“It’s just for a summer,” she said. 
“Well, good-by, Alice. ‘Take care of your- 
self. Expect us some time in Septem- 
ber,” and she slapped Prince on the 
back with the reins and off they went, 
like a pair of gypsies. 

Mama and Molly were wearing clean 
calico dresses and their best straw hats 
that Mama had braided herself from 
their own straw and trimmed with rib- 
bon: from the store—red ribbon for 
Mama and white ribbon for Molly. The 
egg money paid for that. The back of 
the democrat was piled with things: a 
carpet bag with a change of clothes for 
them both, and their heavy coats and an 
old umbrella and the lap robe and 
Prince’s old blanket with the leather 
straps to fasten across his chest, and his 
feed bag and pail and a few oats and a 
loaf of bread and oh, lots of things. 

But there was very little money in 
Mama’s pocketbook, so they couldn't 
count on buying much along the road. 
Mama had even remembered to bring 
several bars of yellow soap which she'd 
made in the winter. 

“I’m sure someone will let us wash in 
their well, but I wouldn’t like to have 
to borrow soap,” she explained. “Let's 
see, Molly, what have we forgotten?”’ 
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~  Molly’s eyes were on the hills toward 
2” which they were going. All her life she’d 


*,” wanted to see what they were like, and 


now she was going to. They were a lit- 
tle nearer with every steady fall of 
Prince’s hoofbeats, with every turn of 
the wheels of the democrat, pouring 
dust from them like water from a mill- 
wheel. 

“We put out the stove,” said Molly. 

“And all the blinds are drawn to the 
middles of the windows,” said Mama. 

“We locked the doors,” said Molly. 

“And we turned the well pail upside 
down,” said Mama. 

“Did we bring in the dishcloths from 
the line?” asked Molly. 

“Yes,” said Mama. “I remember fold- 
ing them. Brindle will be all right at 
the Fentons, and Bill Fenton took the 
chickens over in the wheelbarrow.” 

“I don’t suppose Blackie will stay 
there, do you?” 

“Oh, cats look out for themselves. 
Mrs. Fenton gave her a saucer of milk 
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before we left, and she'll go back to 
them when she’s hungry. The Fentons 
have certainly been neighborly. They 
say they’re going to keep the summer 
egg money for us and half the butter 
money from Brindle’s cream, and that’s 
more than generous.” 

‘‘Now, all we've got to do is to get in- 
to the hills and find amethysts and rose 
quartz and garnets and things to take 
to the man in Portland,” said Molly, 
with a little bounce. 

“Yes, that’s right,” said Mama and 
laughed. “He must be alive. He was a 
youngish man, I remember, when Fa- 
ther bought my engagement ring. I have 
his name on the box it came in, right 
here in my purse. He had beautiful 
quartz paper weights, and balls of 
amethysts, too, and garnet rings and 
bracelets. He told us people brought 
them down to him from Norway and 
Paris way and he cut and polished them. 
I just happened to remember one night 
when I was worrying about the taxes 
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on the place. You see, Father may not 
be back for another year or more. His 
last letter said the Star of the North was 
going to be hauled up and her keel 
scraped in the Pearl River. He hadn't 
heard, of course, that Uncle Eli was 
dead. He counted on Uncle Eli helping 
us if we needed anything.” 

“So since Uncle Eli’s dead we'll go 
help ourselves!’’ said Molly. “You don’t 
suppose we could each have a dough- 
nut, do you, Mama? I’m hungry al- 
ready.” 

“Reach back in the covered basket,” 
said Mama. “We're going to have fun, 
and we might as well begin right away.”’ 

Maybe they did look a little like gyp- 
sies, for both Mama and Molly had 
dark curly hair and bright, dark eyes. 
And they'd both rather laugh than cry, 
and they took things as they came. Mrs. 
Fenton might worry, but they didn’t. 
Prince wasn’t young, maybe, but he 
wasn’t old, either. He'd travel well. And 
the democrat might need paint but it 
would hold together, and there'd be 
more sunny ‘ays than rainy. 

They had lunch by a little stream 
which ran through a meadow, and Mol- 
ly went to the farmhouse to ask if Prince 
might graze for an hour as they ate. The 
farmer’s wife seemed doubtful, but the 
farmer called out from inside the 
kitchen that it would be all right if they 
remembered to put up the pasture bars 
when they left, and off ran Molly. They 
built a little fire just for fun and made 
tea to drink with their bread and but- 
ter. It was wild strawberry time and 
Molly picked them a cupful of berries 
each, and then waded while Mama sat 
in the shade of a sugar maple. 

At last she looked at the watch she 
wore on a golden chain, tucked in her 
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belt, and said, “Time to harness up, I’m 
afraid,” and they carefully put out the 
fire and closed the gate behind them. 

Clip, clop, clip, clop, clip, clop, went 
Prince’s hoofs comfortably, occasionally 
ringing against a stone. Mama didn’t 
hurry him. They had all summer, didn’t 
they? When they came to a hill, he 
walked. When he felt like trotting, he 
ambled on again. Molly grew drowsy 
after a while and slept, leaning against 
Mama’s shoulder. 


Nise 





It was like an poe yin 


In the late afternoon the flies were 
biting bad. Mama pulled up by an alder 
thicket, and they trimmed Prince’s har- 
ness with leafy twigs, and Mama cut a 
switch with a bushy end to help drive 
off flies. Prince quite understood what 
it was all about and didn’t start up or 
jump when he heard the switch rustle 
over his back. By afternoon they were 
out of the country where any of them 
had ever been before. Mama had with 
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her in her purse a pocket compass of 
Papa’s—he’d bought a better one when 
he became first mate on the Star of the 
North—and sometimes, at a fork in the 
road, she charted their course by the 
compass just as though they were at sea. 

When the shadows grew long, they 
began to look for a place to spend the 
night. They waited until they came to 
a comfortable farmhouse and _ then 


Mama drove up to the door. She 
blushed a little and held her head high 





the wandering and the exploring. 


when the farmer’s wife came out, wip- 
ing her hands on her apron, but her 
voice was perfectly steady and simple 
when she said, “My little girl and I are 
on a journey and we haven’t much 
money. I thought maybe we could help 
you with the evening work and you'd 
let us sleep somewhere. The barn would 
do.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!”’ said the wom- 
an, who was tall, thin, and elderly. “I 
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guess you can have the spare room as 
well as Preacher. John and I'll be glad 
to see new faces and hear something we 
haven't heard a hundred times before. 
Take your horse into the barn.” 

Why, the woman made as much of 
them as though she’d been Molly’s 
grandmother. Mama helped get supper 
and she and Molly washed up. After 
the work was done, Molly played back- 
gammon with the old farmer, who was 
tall and thin, too, and Mama showed 
his wife a new crochet stitch. They had 
a nice room with a big sleigh bed and 
an embroidered towel on the wall back 
of the wash pitcher and bowl, with 
“Early to Bed and Early to Rise” 
worked on it in fancy letters. 

While Mama helped get breakfast, 
Molly milked two out of the farm’s 
eight cows, and they parted like life- 
long friends. 

“If you come back this way, don’t 
pass us by,” said the woman, and kissed 
them both. 

Of course things weren’t always as 
much fun as that first day. Sometimes 
it was cold or rainy, and once or twice 
they were turned away from a door with 
the words “We don’t take in tramps.” 
But Mama always giggled at that. 
“Prince is the only one of us that 
tramps,’ she’d say as they drove back 
to the road. “Second tries are best,” and 
they never were refused twice. 

Sometimes on fine nights they slept 
out on purpose, in an old haystack on a 
mountain slope, and once they stayed 
days in an empty cabin by a lake, which 
they made pretty with pots of sheep 
laurel standing by the windows. But 
that was later, near Paris, when they 
were beginning to find their cargo of 
treasure. (Continued on page 26.) 
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Khe Wedding 


By CAROLAN WHITE 
Illustrated by LENORA COMBES 








A 
The salt and the pepper, one midsummer day, T 
Had fallen in love and were spooning away. | 1 

{ 

“You're the salt of the earth,’ Pepper cooed in her ear, V 
And Salt, blushing, replied, “You're so strong, Pepper dear.” R 
They decided to marry that night just at ten, G 
For the cook would be out of the kitchen by then. 
All the Mixing Bowls, Frying Pans, Saucers, and Knives Y 
Were invited to come with their sweethearts and wives. T 
Connie Coffeepot, growing excited, cried, ‘““Whee— F 
I could just bubble over!” and giggled with glee. A 
Felix Faucet was gloomy: ““They’re foolish to wed.” S 
“Now, don’t be a drip!”’ Sally Scrubbing Brush said. V 
Whispered faded Dame Dishcloth, a sad, lonesome crone, a 
“Ah, to be young and lovely,” and wrung out a groan. N 
When at last Sexton Clock chimed the magical hour, T 
There the shy couple stood in a chintz-curtain bower— I 
While old Minister Toaster, with heart-warming look, A 
Read the wonderful words from a recipe book. T 
Gracious me, they were nervous! They both trembled so A 
(Which was natural for them, being shakers, you know). A 
“I d-do,” quaked Salt, dropping her kitchen bouquet. N 





“I DO.” Pepper tried to sound dashing and gay. 


WY 
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And so they were married with book and with bell. 
Their friends crowded round to wish both of them well. 


| _ 
§ Tessie Teakettle sang them a song of romance, 
While the others chose partners and started to dance. 


But just as fhe merry to-do reached its height, 
Gussie Grater yelled, “Cheese it, Cook’s coming! 
GOODNIGHT!” 


You can bet they were properly frightened at that. 
They all rushed to their places as quickly as ‘scat.’ 
For though Cook was a darling, her temper was hot, 


And they knew what they'd get if they ever were caught. 


So the kitchen was quiet and well ordered once more, 
When Cook in her nightcap looked in at the door. 


“Sure, I thought I heard noise. Must have been in me head,” 
Mumbled she with a yawn and went back to her bed. 


Then a round of goodnights to the newly wed pair, 
In the snug cupboard flat they were going to share— 


And they settled right down for they all quite agreed, 
That they’d had enough party for one night indeed. 





As for Pepper and Salt they were truly content, 
And their lives to this day have been usefully spent. 





More demanded a couple you never will know, 
And you'll find them together wherever you go. 
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THE EXPEDITION 
(Continued from page 23.) 

Never had Molly had such fun. It 
was like an endless holiday, the wan- 
dering, and the exploring. They would 
stop at cross-road stores or little one- 
room post offices and ask if there were 
any pretty stones near by. Often people 
would shake their heads, but at times 
they would nod. 

“Used to be some of that pink rock 


stones the color of pink rose-leaves, and 
other amethyst rocks. There were 
sheets of flat, silvery-gray mica—all sorts 
of beautiful things that made Molly 
clap her hands for joy. But they! had 
found no garnets, except a few broken 
bits of almost valueless ones, in a seam 
that ran through two or three pebbles 
they had picked up one day by their 
camp fire. 

“We'll have much more than we'll 
need to pay the taxes,’”” Molly said joy- 
ously, on the day they turned Prince's 
head eastward toward home and the sea. 
The early goldenrod was already begin- 
ning to nod by the sides of the roads, 


= and the first marsh maples were show- 





Molly would ask for pretty stones. 


along the stream half a mile up the road 
when I was a boy,” a man might say. 
Or maybe a little girl no older than 
Molly would tell them about the white 
crystals she’d seen hanging from the 
ledge down in the lower pasture lot, 
almost hidden by ferns. 

Slowly, as the store of supplies in the 
back of the democrat sank away to 
nothing, the freight of pretty stones 
grew. Mama had to wrap them in news- 
papers to keep them from rubbing 
against each other. There were yellow 


crystals and white crystals and lavender , 


crystals, like jewelled towers in an en- 
chanted fairyland; there were big 
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ing unexpected scarlet plumes in the 
lowlands. Mama and Molly looked 
browner and brighter than they had 
when they started out. The ribbons on 
their straw hats were faded now, and 
their dresses were mended where they 
had torn them climbing walls and mak- 
ing their way through thickets, but they 
looked like birds just ready to break 
out singing. 

When Molly spoke, however, a shade 
of anxiety crossed her mother’s face. 

“I’m a little afraid that perhaps we 
haven't enough,” she admitted. “They 
look so pretty, but I’m afraid the stones 
we have aren’t very rare. The Portland 
man made desk ornaments out of this 
kind. They arén’t jewels. If only we'd 
found more garnets—” 

“Then we'll find garnets!” cried Mol- 
ly bravely, and Mama laughed her gay 
laugh. © 

“If wishes were horses then beggars 
would ride!” she teased Molly. “Any- 
way, we've had a lovely summer, and 
we'll have lots to tell Papa when he 
comes home.” (Continued on page 36.) 
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SKY HIGH 


By C. WALTER HODGES 
Illustrated by the Author 


THE sTory so FAR: Uncle Ben was an in- 
ventor whose inventions often didn’t 
work. But his Jeddium Gas was even 
more powerful than he thought. When 
he tried it one evening it lifted his house 
right off the ground, along with Nicky 
and Linda, who had come to spend the 
holidays. 





Part Two 


W un Nicky AND LINDA woke up 
early next morning, and found them- 
selves in bed as usual, it was a minute 
or two before they remembered that 
they were in a house that was floating 
high in the air. Then they wondered 
if perhaps it had come down to earth in 
the night—or even if it were only a 
dream. after all. They jumped out of 
bed and ran to the window, to make 
sure. No, it was true. The house was 
sailing in midair, and down below them 
all they could see was a soft, fluffy car- 
pet of white clouds, stretching far away 
into the distance on all sides. 

Very loud snores were coming from 
the next room. They peeped in, and 
there was Uncle Ben fast asleep in his 
clothes, with the hearthrug over his 
shoulders and his head on a big book 
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called Spooner’s “Elements of Aerial 
Navigation in High Altitudes,’ Re- 
vised, with Notes. They went and shook 
him gently, and he stopped in the mid- 
dle of a snore and woke up with a grunt. 

‘“Woo-AH!” he yawned. “What's the 
time? Goodness, what are you doing 
running around in your nightclothes? 
Go and get dressed at once, before Aunt 
Daisy catches you.’”’ Then he remem- 
bered where he was, and said “Oh my 
goodness!”’ two or three times. 

While they were getting washed and 
dressed they heard him filling the ket- 
tle. “So the G.P.D. worked all right,” 
thought Nicky, “and we shall have hot 
cocoa for breakfast.’”’ ‘Then suddenly 
Uncle shouted from the other room: 

“Well, blow me down! Here’s that 
dratted key! Guess where it was all the 
time!”’ Of course, they couldn't. 

“It was in the Koko Jar,” said Uncle. 
‘“‘Now I wonder how it got there.”’ 

They couldn’t imagine, and neither 
could he. In the end he began to won- 
der if he could have put it there him- 
self, by mistake. ‘““But now,” he said, “I 
couldn't have been so silly.” 

Anyway, the: G.P.D. had worked 
beautifully and so for breakfast they 
had hot Super Cocoa with the electric 
kettle, and hot toast and marmalade 
with the electric toaster, and corn flakes 
with condensed milk. And after break- 
fast, while they were washing up the 
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breakfast things (in hot water from the 
electric kettle) they began to wonder 
how far their house had sailed in the 
night. 

“Do you think we're very far from 
home?” asked Nicky. He rather hoped 
they were. 

“I’ve been thinking about it all 
night,” said Uncle Ben. “I’ve been read- 
ing that book.” He pointed to the one 
they'd found him sleeping on. “It’s all 
about how to find out where you are 
when you're flying; but the trouble is 
it’s so difficult I can hardly understand 
a word of it.’” He sighed deeply. “We're 
just being blown along by the wind,” 
he went on, “and as I don’t know which 
way the wind is blowing, or even how 
fast it’s blowing, I’m afraid there’s not 
much I can find out from that. Because, 
you see,’ he explained, “when you're 
being carried along with the wind, then 
you must be going at just the same 
speed, and if you’re going at just the 
same speed, then it feels as though there 
isn’t any wind at all. Do you see what I 
mean?” 

They thought about it for a moment, 
and then nodded. There certainly 
didn’t seem to be any wind at all. 

“Yet it may be blowing a gale for all 
we know,” Uncle went on, “in which 
case we might be hundreds of miles 


9? 


away.... 

‘Hundreds of miles . . . ?”’ echoed 
Linda in wonder. 

“Hundreds and hundreds of miles!’’ 
cried Nicky. 

“Or it may just be as calm as it 
seems,” said Uncle, “‘in which case we’re 
probably still not very far from Market 
Dewbury.”’ 

“But Uncle, where do you think we 
are?” they asked. 
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“Well, as a matter of fact,” he said, “I 
think we must be somewhere near New- 
castle.” 

But he was only guessing, because not 
long afterwards Linda, who was looking 
out of the window, said: “Oh, look, the 
clouds are opening. I can see down.” 

Through the gaps in the clouds they 
could now see something dark and glit- 
tering. It was the sea. They watched in 
silence as the clouds rolled back and 
showed them more and more sea, and 
no land at all. The sea looked very 
rough. After a while they saw a little 
steamer pushing along among _ the 
waves, making a big white trail and a 
lot of smoke. Uncle fetched his tele- 
scope, and they looked through it in 
turns. Uncle said the steamer was an oil 
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tanker. They could clearly see the men 
on her spray-wet decks, and the captain 
on his bridge, and they thought the men 
had seen them, too, but they couldn't 
be sure. Then they realized that they 
weren't nearly so high up as they had 
been last night. What’s more, they fan- 
cied they were getting lower all the 
time. 

“I’m sure of it,’”’ said Uncle. “We are 
lower. The balloon must be leaking a 
bit somewhere. We shall have to let 
some more gas into it. It’s a lucky thing 
we found the key, or we should have 
found ourselves down in the water.” 

So he fixed the hose 
pipe on to the second 
cylinder and—FSSSSSS! 
he let in some more gas. 
Almost at once they 
Started to go upwards 
again, and in another 
minute they were com- 
ing out above the clouds. 
It was then that they 
saw the rainbow. 

It was extraordinary! 
All rainbows are glorious, but this one 
was twice as glorious as any you have 
seen. From ground level you can see only 
half of a rainbow, a big, bright half-circle 
reaching into the earth at both ends. 
But Nicky and Linda and Uncle Ben 
were high in the air, and so they saw 
the whole rainbow, making a fine full 
circle all the way round above and be- 
low them. And then appeared a second 
circle in the middle of the first, and 
there were two rainbows together, one 
inside the other. They had never seen 
colors so bright. They had never seen a 
sight so wonderful in all their lives. 

“And oh, look!”’ cried Linda. ‘There 
are our swallows!”’ 
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You remember I told you there was a 
swallows’ nest under the eaves of the 
house, with three eggs in it. Unwilling 
to lose their nest, the swallows had come 
along with the house. 

“T'll go and get them some crumbs,” 
said Linda, happily. 

The rainbow faded away slowly. 
Once again they were well above the 
clouds, high as ever before. But this 
time it wasn’t quite the same. The 
clouds were different. Even the sun was 
different—it was bigger and redder. The 
clouds were moving slowly up and 
down, turning into weird and wonder- 
ful shapes and changing 
quickly from one shape 
to another. 

“There must be a 
high wind blowing,” said 
Uncle Ben, ‘“‘or maybe 
there are mountains un- 
derneath, to twist the 
clouds like that. Or may- 
be both.” 

He had hardly said 
it before a huge black 
shape appeared among the clouds, 
rising up from underneath. It was like 
an island in a rough sea. Soon there 
were others, big and little, high and low, 
poking through the clouds all round 
them. They were the peaks of moun- 
tains. The flying house was like a ship 
sailing among dangerous reefs. The 
rocky islands went sailing by at an 
alarming speed, and for the first time 
the children could see how fast the 
house was really traveling. 

“Quick, we must go up higher or we 
shall be wrecked!” cried Uncle. “Oh, 
don’t look, don’t look!” For at that mo- 
ment a small island went flying by so 
close he thought nothing could save 
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THRE MERRY MICE by Marion Holland 








The mice and the music & whirling around— 
What a marvelous Merry-Go-Round they have found ! 
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Just look in the mirrors, and see what you see!’ 
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them from crashing into it. A family of 
mountain goats with long, curly horns 
leaped away in fright as they went by, 
jumping down from rock to rock into 
the clouds. It was a narrow escape for 
the flying house. Uncle let some more 
gas into the balloon, and up they went 
until they were safely above all the 
island rocks, all except the last one. 

It was a weird, twisty, spiky, high 
hump of a thing, and on the very top of 
it was an old, gray castle, all in holes 
and ruins. They went quite near to it, 
and it made them feel creepy. And 
then, just as they had gone past and 
were leaving it all behind, something 
blackish and flapping flew out of one of 
the windows and came after them. 

“It’s a witch!” cried Nicky and Linda 
together. “Oh, Uncle, it’s a horrid old 
witch and she’s riding on a broom- 
stick!” 

‘“‘Nonsense,”’ said Uncle Ben, “‘it can’t 
be.” But it was. It was an old witch in a 
steeple hat and a long ragged cloak and 
buttoned boots, riding on a broomstick 
and followed by an old black crow. And 
she was chasing after them shouting: 

“Hullabaloo, chums, give us a ride!”’ 

“She wants to come in!” gasped 
Nicky. “Oh, whatever shall we do?”’ 

“Oh no, no!” wailed Linda. “She 
can't! She mustn’t! Don’t let her in, 
Uncle, please!” 

“Of course I won't,” said Uncle. 
“Who ever heard of such a thing?” 

The witch was now flying round and 
round the house, shouting “Ahoy, Cap- 
tain! I’m coming aboard!”’ Uncle Ben 
went out of the front door onto the 
porch, and the next time the witch came 
round he raised his cap politely and 
said, “You must go away, ma’am, if you 
please. There’s no room in here.” 
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“Pll blow down the chimney!’ 


“Oh, what a fib!” replied the witch. 
“Oh, what a story! There’s plenty of 
room!” And she made a swoop for the 
door. 

“In that case, ma’am,” said Uncle 
sternly, blocking the way, “you force me 
to tell you in plain words that I won't 
allow witches aboard my house.”’ 

“Why, you crusty old crackpot!” 
screamed the witch and flew up in the 
air. They thought for a minute she'd 
gone away, and were just breathing with 
relief when they heard a scrambling 
noise up above. 

“Oh dear,” said Linda, “I do believe 
she’s sitting on the roof now.” 

She was. She was up there croaking 
and grumbling to her ugly old crow. 
They could hear what she was saying 
down the chimney. 

“Snobs!”’ she was saying. “Snobs is 
what they are, my pretty Porkin, my 
chick. I'll teach ’em! I'll show ’em what! 
They shan’t treat Maggotty Annie like 
that! I’ll get in there somehow. Why 
should we have to live in a nasty ruined 
old castle, all full of holes, when we 
might be living in a nice, lovely, beauti- 
ful, detached, flying house like this? He, 
he! I know what I'll do! I'll blow down 
the chimney!” 
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They heard a lot of giggling and 
chuckling, and then a moment later 
there was a blowing noise and a big 
cloud of soot blew out of the fireplace 
and covered Uncle Ben black from head 
to foot. And he had hardly had time to 
wipe it out of his eyes and ears when 
they looked out the window and saw 
her flying off, shouting as she went. 

“Maggotty Annie never forgets. Just 
you wait and see!’’ Her voice thinned 
away into the distance. She had gone. 

“Thank goodness!” said Nicky and 
Linda, together. 

“She is a very vulgar person,” said 
Uncle Ben. “I hope you never grow up 
like that.” 

It took them nearly an hour to brush 
the soot out of Uncle Ben’s clothes and 
clean up the place. It was an awful mess. 





Uncle Ben was covered with soot. 
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W nen THEY NEXT looked out of the 
window a very different scene met their 
eyes. They were flying over a vast 
desert. There were no more clouds, and 
the sky was all dark blue. Below them 
was nothing but miles and miles of yel- 
low sand as far as they could see. And 
the house had come down so low it was 
almost touching the ground! 

Uncle ran quickly and let more gas 
into the balloon. The house went -up 
again. 

‘“There’s no doubt about it,’ said 
Uncle, “‘there’s a leak somewhere. We 
shall have to be most careful with the 
gas, sO as not to use it up too soon.” 

The two swallows were skimming 
over the sand, looking for flies; but 
there weren't any. 

‘Not even any flies,”” they seemed to 
say, and flew back into the cool shadow 
of the eaves again. 

“Whew, isn’t it hot!’’ said Nicky. 
‘This must be the great Sahara Desert. 
We must be in Africa!”’ 

“It might be,” said Uncle Ben. “Or 
it might be the Arabian Desert, or the 
Gobi Desert, or the Kalahari Desert, or 
the Colorado Desert, or the Great Sandy 
Desert of Western Australia. They all 
look about the same, you know.” 

Presently they saw a range of blue, 
snow-capped mountains in the distance 
toward which they were moving. They 
flew over an oasis—just a few palm trees 
and an old well. Later on they came to 
some more palm trees and some walls 
and ditches, and presently they were 
flying over green fields again. There was 
a little town with flat-roofed houses 
shining white in the sun, a market-place 
and a domed mosque and a palace with 
beautiful green gardens and spraying 
fountains. As they flew over, they saw 
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that the streets were crowded with peo- 
ple going toward one of the town gates 
to meet a procession which was coming 
in from the country. 

It was a marvelous procession. The 
people were dressed in the Eastern 
style, wearing all kinds and colors of 
turbans, fezzes, tarbooshes, burnooses, 
kaftans, cummerbunds, puggrees, yash- 
maks, sarongs, and kukris, and I know 
not what besides. ‘They came walking 
and running and dancing, some hob- 
bling on crutches, some riding on 
camels, some on donkeys, some on 
dromedaries, some on the backs of yaks. 
In the middle of it all was a huge ele- 
phant, hung all over with colored silks, 
and riding on it in a jeweled howdah 
was a big fat man who was the Sultan. 
‘There was a servant holding a red um- 
brella over him. 

-It was the Sultan of Sampang, and he 
was coming back to his capital after a 
long journey. He had sent a messenger 
ahead of him to let the citizens know he 
was coming, so that he would be sure 
to have a big crowd to welcome him 
with cheers and flags when he arrived. 
And sure enough, as he drew near the 
gates he saw a splendid crowd outside, 
and all along the walls, and on the roof 
tops. He slapped his tummy with satis- 
faction. But why were there no cheers, 
no waving of flags, no music and 
dancing? He frowned. Nobody appear- 
ed to have noticed him. Why, they 
weren't even looking in his direction! 
‘They were all looking up in the sky! 

The Sultan was furious! But even his 
own servants were no longer taking 
much notice of him. They, too, were 
looking up, pointing excitedly. ‘ 

When they saw he was angry they 
only pointed again and shouted in 
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Sampangese (which is quite easy to 
understand once you get the hang of 
it): “Kool, kool, Ruoy Ssenhgih! A 
gniylf esuoh!”’ 

The Sultan looked up, and opened 
his mouth and eyes with astonishment. 

‘“Sselb ym luos! Os ti si!’’ he exclaim- 
ed. Then, remembering how it had 
spoiled his holiday, he shouted in an 
angry voice: “I t’now evah eht ytsan 
gniht ereh! Teg em ym nug!”’ 

The Sultan had an old anti-aircraft 
gun, which he had bought cheaply at 
second-hand. He was very proud of it, 
but he had never before had anything 
good to shoot it at. This was a wonder- 
ful chance. His soldiers now trundled 
it along, loaded it, and aimed it—or 
thought they did—at the flying house. 
The Sultan climbed down from his ele- 
phant and rolled his sleeves up ready to 
press the trigger. Everybody put his 
fingers in his ears, all except the Sul- 
tan’s servant, whose fingers were in the 
Sultan’s ears, so as to leave the Sultan’s 
hands free to fire the gun. BANG! went 
the gun, and the shell flew miles away 
in the wrong direction. “Ho wolb!”’ 
muttered the Sultan, very vexed. 

The soldiers reloaded the gun and 
aimed it again, and this time the shot 
really did go very near the flying house. 
Perhaps the third shot would have hit it 
—if there had been one. But luckily, 
when the soldiers came to load for the 
third time, they found that all the rest 
of their shells were too big. 

“Elif meht nwod!"’ commanded the 
Sultan, in a fury, but it couldn’t be 
done. He stamped and shout- 
ed, but to no avail. 





(Continued on 


page 44.) 
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THE EXPEDITION 
(Continued from page 26.) 

They had been in the high country, 
and now they must leave the tall ridges 
with their wide-spreading views which 
they loved. In the hills, the stars seemed 
to shine nearer at night. No longer 
would they look from some kindly 
kitchen window to mountains fifty 
miles away; no longer would they see 
cows which grazed in meadows like 
green cups held halfway between 
heaven and earth. Every day they were 
in less rugged country, with roads less 
steep and views less noble, but Prince 
pricked his ears forward, for he knew 
that home lay ahead, and Mama and 
Molly began to talk about Brindle and 
Blackie and to wonder how they were. 

‘When we see the first seagull, we'll 
know that we're in our own country 
again,’ said Molly. “May I drive now?” 

They were almost out of the foothills 
now. It was early in the morning, and 
there was dew on the cobwebs which 
hung from the Queen Anne’s lace and 
goldenrod. If it hadn’t been for the cob- 
webs, Molly wouldn’t have been look- 
ing at the field and she would never have 
noticed the boulder by the bars which 
sparkled more than the cobwebs. 

She pulled in Prince. ‘‘Mama, please 
hold the reins a minute.” 


‘What is it, Molly?” 

“I'll have to see.” 

When Molly came back to the road 
her eyes were big and solemn. 

‘Mama, it’s a rock as big as your 
head. And it’s split open and it’s all 
filled with garnets.” 

Mama jumped out of the democrat 
like a girl, leaving good Prince to wait. 
Yes, it looked like any boulder, but one 
side had been broken and was rough 
with a thousand small, deep red gar- 
nets, like clustered drops of dew, but 
pointed and hard and beautiful. 

“Oh, oh, oh,” said Mama. “That 
would pay for everything.” 

She looked about her. ‘There was no 
farmhouse in sight. Only an old white 
horse moved among the junipers, 
switching his tail, and down the field 
two calves browsed unhurriedly. 

“They put it in the wall!” cried Mol- 
ly, watching Mama, but Mama had con- 
quered herself. 

“Still, it belongs to someone,” she 
said. “If we'd found it by the road, or 
maybe in the field even, it would be all 
right. In the wall it belongs to someone.” 
—Molly nodded slowly. She knew Ma- 
ma was right. 

“Well, let’s go on until we come to a 
house,” she said, sighing. “You drive, 
Mama. I can’t keep my mind on it.” 





The boulder was rough with a thousand deep red garnets. 
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“Tt ain’t valuable to me,” he said. 


The house was old and weather- 
beaten. When they knocked at the door 
a very old man came to it, and a blind 
hound dog. 

“Good morning,” said Mama. 

“Good morning, Ma’am,” said the 
old man. 

‘As we were driving by your pasture,” 
said Mama, and then she swallowed and 
went on with a rush, “‘my little girl saw 
a boulder in your wall that was covered 
with crystals.” 

“They were garnets,” said Molly. 
“Right by the bars.” 

“Yes,” said the old man. “I know that 
stone. My grandfather built the wall. 
He put that stone by the bars so people 
could see it.” 

He waited. Then he saw that they 
found the next sentence hard, so he 
said, smiling a little, “Would you folks 
like it? I haven’t any use for it.” 

Mama had to be honest. 
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“It’s valuable,” she said. “I don’t 
know how valuable, but I know it must 
be worth a lot.” 

“It ain’t valuable to me,” said the old 
man. “It’s been there eighty years and 
it’s not been a mite of value to anyone. 
Except to look at, and I stopped look- 
ing at it years ago.” 

“But you could take it down to Port- 
land,” Mama went on, arguing against 
herself. 

“T ain’t going to go to Portland,” said 
the old man. “My traveling days are 
over. If you and your little girl would 
like that boulder, take it. It’s no use to 
me, but if you'll excuse me, my stove 
needs a new stick of wood and I've got 
to see to it,’ and before they could 
thank him or say good-by he gave them 
a wise, elderly smile, pushed the hound 
into the house, and closed the door. 

When they were all safely home again 
they talked it over, and Papa sent 
a letter to the last farm on such and 
such a ridge. He wrote that he'd like 
to pay a visit and bring the owner the 
price the jeweler in Portland had paid 
for the boulder. 

But they only got back a nice note on 
the back of a leaf torn from a calender— 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your letter, which I 
enjoyed. I was glad everything turned 
out so well. But I never set any store 
by that boulder, and I don’t now. If it 
brought all that money as you say, give 
it to the little girl who found it. She was 
a noticing sort of child. 

And that’s how Mama and Molly 
came by the garnet boulder, and paid 
the taxes, and that’s why Molly had a 
garnet ring shaped like a star to remem- 
ber their vagabond summer by all her 
life long. 
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Materials required: Shells, small 

















drill, jump rings, plaster of Paris, 
glue, felt. To make shell jewelry: This 
is a grand way to use the shells you've 
picked up on the beach. Clean them 
in laundry bleach, and dry _thor- 
oughly. Give them a coat of clear nail 
polish to make them shine. 

Drill a small hole in the end of each shell. 


Pass ribbon or yarn through the hole, tie in To make shell dishes: Mix about two table- 
a bow, attach a safety pin, and you have a spoons of plaster of Paris with water and 
lapel pin. To make the bracelet, use jump a teaspoon of glue. Pour a little on waxed 
rings from the hardware store. Put a ring paper and set the shell in place. Fill in edge 
through each shell, connect to fit wrist. of plaster with small shells. Let dry, then 


glue a piece of felt to the bottom. Trim off 
extra edges of felt. 
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Nancy Puzzlewit ran across the beach, pull- 
ing a big towel around her shoulders. “It’s 
mighty cold when you're the cheese,” she re- 
marked. 

Mrs. Puzzlewit looked up at her. “When 
you are what?” she asked. 

“The cheese,” Nancy said. “We were play- 
ing the Farmer in the Dell over there in the 
water, and when you play it in the water you 
don’t clap for the cheese stands alone, you 
all gather round and splash the cheese.” 

Her mother laughed. “I suppose that ex- 
plains all the squealing I heard,” she said. 
“I hope you didn’t drop out of the game just 
because you were the cheese.” 

“Of course not,” Nancy replied. “Some of 
the others had to go home. Here’s Tom now.” 

Her brother threw himself down on the 
sand beside them. “I bet you can’t answer 
this,” he said. “What pup has a bull for a 
father and a cow for a mother?” 

“That's a queer sort of riddle,” Nancy re- 
marked. 

“It’s not a riddle. It’s an honest-to-goodness 
question.” 

“Then it must be a cross between a police 
dog and a cattle-herding dog.” 

Tom shook his head. “It’s not a dog at 
all.” 

“It’s an animal that likes the water,” Mrs. 
Puzzlewit hinted. 

“Oh, I know,” Nancy said. “It’s a seal. Well, 
here is a real riddle for you. When is a king 
like a clergyman’s horse?” 
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“That must have something to do with 
reins,” Tom began. 

“No, I can answer that one,” said Peter, 
who had just joined them. “It’s when he is 
guided by a minister. What is the difference 
between a man whose watch is at the jewel- 
er’s and a stout lady?” 

“That's easy,” Nancy answered. “One waits 
his watch and the other watches her weight. 
When is the president of the United States 
a good carpenter?” 

‘When he makes a cabinet,” said Peter. 

“I've got it,” Tom interrupted. 

“Got what?” asked Nancy. 

“I’ve made a riddle. What is the difference 
between a timid young man on a horse and 
a storm at sea when the hatchways are open?” 

Peter and Nancy gave up. 

“One holds in the reins and the other rains 
in the hold,” Tom told them triumphantly. 

“Here is a puzzle for you,” Mrs. Puzzlewit 
put in. “You are to make a two-word rhyme 
about the animals I describe to you. For in- 
stance, if I said, ‘a mother deer that wouldn't 
run,’ the answer would be slow doe. Try to 
guess these: 

1. Pussy, after eating three cans of salmon 

2. The mother of a South American beast 
of burden 


os 


. A boa constrictor stuffed with cotton 
4. Home of Mrs. Bruin 

5. Blonde rabbit 

6. Wife of a rodent 

7. Moby Dick.” 
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When the answers had been guessed, Nancy 
announced that she had a couple of puzzles 
in her sweater pocket. ‘““This is one where 
you guess some five letter words that have EL 
in them in the place indicated on the dia- 
gram,” she said. “The definitions are in the 
corresponding lines below. 


EL-—--— l—-—-—-EL 
—EL-—— 2,.—-—EL— 
—-—-EL-— §. -EL—— 
——-—EL 4. EL—-—-— 
——EI — 5. -EL—— 
—EL-—— 5, —-—EL— 
EL—--— 7. —-—-EL 
Older one 1. Humpy animal 
Musical instrument 2. Magic charm 
Board in bookcase 3. Animal skins 
Hardened iron 4. Girl’s name 
Snail’s house 5. A spread for bread 
Shouts 6. Small fish 
Fairylike 7. Part of a cart 


“Here is a puzzle in guessing pictures,” 
Nancy went on, “and then finding the names 
of birds that rhyme with them. The picture 
of a shark might stand for a lark, or rain for 
a crane.” 

The boys guessed the answers very easily, 


and they had barely finished when Mr. Puz- 
zlewit appeared, completely dressed. “What, 
doing puzzles when it’s time to go home?” 
he asked. “Suppose I make a pencil vanish 
for you.” : 

“How do you do that?” asked Nancy. 

Her father took a lead pencil and a hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket. He held the pen- 
cil by its point, shook out the handkerchief 
and draped it over both the pencil and his 
hand. “Hokus pokus,” he said, “and away she 
goes.” He pulled off the handkerchief with 
a flourish, and there was no pencil. 

“Too fast,” cried Peter. “Do it again.” 

Mr. Puzzlewit walked down the beach a 
short way and then came back and repeated 
the trick. The boys were sure it must be sim- 
ple because it happened so quickly, and yet 
no one could guess it. 

“I want my supper,” said their father, “so 
I'll explain. You noticed that I held the pen- 
cil straight up. As I covered it, I let it slide 
down my coat sleeve, and kept my middle 
finger up in its place while I said ‘Hokus 
pokus.’ You thought my finger was the pencil, 
so when I whisked off the handkerchief, it 
seemed to have vanished like lightning.” 

Tom laughed. “I must remember that one,” 
he said, “when I have my jacket on.” 
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(Answers on page 47.) 
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THe Twenty-ONE BALLoons by William 
Pene Du Bois (Viking. $2.50) is a grand mix- 
ture of science and imagination. It is a tale 
told with zest and humor, as you might well 
expect of the author-artist who created The 
Great Geppy. 





From “The Twenty-One Balloons” 


The hero of THE TwEeNntTy-ONE BALLOONS 
is Professor William Waterman Sherman, 
who took off from San Francisco in a giant 
balloon, hoping to be the first man to cross 
the Pacific Ocean in a balloon (this was in 
1883). Three weeks later he was rescued from 
the Atlantic Ocean, clinging to the wreckage 
of not one but twenty balloons. 

How had Professor Sherman gotten himself 
in this fix? Where had he picked up the dia- 
mond cuff links as big as lima beans? Why 
wouldn't he tell the story of his adventures 
to anyone except the Western American Ex- 
plorer’s Club in San Francisco? 

It’s hard to say which makes better read- 
ing, the true parts of this book, or the almost 
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fantastically unbelievable Professor 


events 


Sherman relates. But, true or not, the whole 
book is a delight, especially for those eager 
young inventors of nine, ten, and eleven who 
are partial to Homer Price. 


Speaking of castaways and desert islands, 
this is a good time to ask whether you have 
read Ropinson Crusor. There’s a new edi- 
tion illustrated by Lynd Ward (Grosset & 
Dunlap. $3 and $1.50) which presents this 
story in truly dramatic form. The pictures are 
the best I have ever seen, making of Crusoe a 
character desperate and savage, yet somehow 
admirable. The terror of the elements and 
other dangers which faced Crusoe on his 
lonely island are all painted in rich colors or 
in effective black and white. 


Speaking of inventions, don’t miss Uncle 
Torwal’s fine contraption in Glen Rounds’ 
story of WHITEY AND JINGLEBOB (Grosset & 
Dunlap. $.50). The contraption, a mechanical 
bucking bronco, was originally invented to 
give Whitey and his pal some practice in rop- 
ing. But it was used on the high and mighty 
Texas Man, to his great dismay and disaster, 
and later was. christened the Lone Tree 
Killer. Every Glen Rounds story is full of 
action and the kind of humor that ten-year- 
old cowboys can really appreciate. 





From “Whitey and Jinglebob” 


STORY PARADE 





Shore pirates and too many shipwrecks 
roused the farmer-fishermen along the south 
shore of Long Island about one hundred 
years ago to organize a volunteer Coast 
Guard. 

That was a chance for Jonathan and Cap- 
tain Dan’s wonderful black horse. No other 
horse could run so swiftly over the sandy 
beaches. No other horse could carry the mes- 
sage of disaster so quickly and bring back the 
help needed for shipwrecked seamen. 

FLYING Esony by Iris Vinton (Dodd Mead. 
$2.50) is in the Stephen Meader tradition. 
Boys who love horses, the sea, and swift ad- 
venture will find a combination of all three 
in this story of evil men and their downfall. 














From “Partners of Powder Hole”’ 


PARTNERS OF PowDER HOLE by Robert Davis 
(Holiday House. $2) is a salty yarn of lobster 
fishermen on Cape Cod. It begins with “Man 
overboard,” or rather “Boy and dog over- 
board,” and continues with lobster pirates 
and other perils of the beach. 

Sam and Rusty were very lucky to land on 
Shack’s doorstep. Shack needed a partner and 
Sam needed a home. Shack was a great hand 
with fish chowder and pancakes, enough for 
any hungry boy and dog. Sam was strong and 
husky for his age. So the partners of Powder 
Hole faced some tough times together and 
came out with a new boat called Lady Luck. 


A super horse story is THE GOLDEN STAL- 
LION by Theodore J. Waldeck (Viking. $2). In 
the beginning it is like many other books about 
wild stallions who have been captured by men 
and broken to the saddle. But this particular 
golden horse of the high Sierra was more 
beautiful, more intelligent, more loyal, and 
more courageous than any stallion that the 
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Jacksons had seen. His story is really thrill- 
ing, especially the fight between Golden 
Blaze and a mountain lion, and the stallion’s 
reward. No wonder a thirteen-year-old who 
has read dozens of horse stories told me, “This 
is the best horse story I’ve ever read.” 





From “The Golden Stallion” 


Summer is the time to look for collections 
of stories for story-telling or reading aloud. 
The stories must be short. and varied in 
theme; they must have humor and action; 
they should have beauty and charm of 
language. 

For this purpose I suggest four anthologies 
that have proved their irresistible appeal 
with many audiences. 

THE LittLE OLD WoMAN Carrigs ON by 
Hope Newell (Nelson. $1.50) is the third 
book in a series about a character who is so 
dumb she makes the rest of us feel bright and 
clever. 

THe Cow-Tait SwitcH by Harold Cour- 
lander and George Herzog (Holt. $2.50) is a 
collection of West African stories which or- 
iginated around primitive campfires. 

STAR MOUNTAIN AND OTHER LEGENDS OF 
Mexico by Camilla Campbell and Ena Mc- 
Kinney (Whittlesey. $2.50) is a noteworthy 
addition to Mexican folklore. Both stories 
and illustrations have an elegant simplicity. 

And don’t forget the greatest treasure-house 
of all literature, the Bible. In THE GOLDEN 
Biste illustrated by Rojankovsky (Simon and 
Schuster. $2.50) you will find the stories of 
the Old Testament, ideally arranged for read- 
ing aloud. The story-teller can turn page after 
page and choose almost at random, for this 
book is more than a religious relic; it is a 
story-teller’s paradise. 
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SKY HIGH 
(Continued from page 34.) 

By this time the flying house was a 
long way away, going very fast in a 
strong wind. Nicky and Linda and 
Uncle Ben had heard the noise of the 
gun in the distance, but they never 
knew what it was all about or guessed 
what a danger they'd escaped. In fact 
there was another danger ahead of 
them, and Uncle Ben had been much 
too worried about this to pay any atten- 
tion to the gun. 

Those blue, snow-capped mountains 
they had seen from far away were now 
coming quite close. They stood right 
in the path of the flying house. As I 
said, the house was going very fast, and 
couldn’t come down without being sure 
to smash. The question was, could it go 
up high enough to pass over such enor- 
mously high mountains? 

“Well,” said stout-hearted Uncle 
Ben, “‘we can but try. We have enough 
gas. When we've used up what’s left in 
this cylinder we shall still have one 
more. And we can throw the used-up 
cylinders overboard to lighten the ship.”’ 

So they filled the balloon as full as it 
would go, till the second cylinder was 
quite empty. Up and up they went. 
There were no clouds, and they could 
see right down, way, way and away. 

How high they were! Nicky and 
Linda suddenly felt their ears ringing 
and tingling. ‘““That’s on account of al- 
titude,”’ said Uncle Ben. “It always hap- 
pens if one goes up very high and fast. 
Open your mouth and yawn, and it'll 
go off.” They tried it, and it did. 


It was now getting very cold. The , 


mountains were horribly near and grow- 
ing larger every minute as the house 
flew toward them. 
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“Quick!” said Uncle. “Now we must 
throw out the cylinders!” 

They opened the front door and 
pushed out the two used cylinders, one 
after the other. The house sprang up- 
wards with a lurch, so suddenly that 
they all fell over. 

“That'll do it,” said Uncle, thank- 
fully. 

Up and up and up. All white with 
snow were the mountain tops, now so 
near. Nicky and Linda could see their 
own breath like steam in the frosty air. 
Uncle, at the window was watching the 
topmost edge of the great mountain 
cliffs. Over that edge they must go. But 
would they? 

“Yes!” said Uncle. 
safe! Hurrah!”’ 

For, just as the mountain tops came 
sweeping toward them, the house was 
caught and carried high on a sudden 
upward wind, which lifted them clear 
over the edge. They heard the wind 
screaming and wailing among the icy 
rocks as they passed, and a cloud of 
powdery snow was blown along with 
them high in the air. For a minute they 
could see nothing but snow; then it 
cleared away—and a terrible sight met 
their eyes! 

Ahead of them was a second range of 
mountains, as high again as the first! 
They hadn't seen it before, because the 
first mountains had stood in the way. 
But now! What were they to do? 

“Well, there’s no going back,” said 
Uncle Ben, “so I suppose we must go 
on. Nothing’s hopeless till it’s over.” 

But it looked dreadfully like it, just 
the same. 


“Look! We're 


This is Part Two of a four-part story. 
To be continued next month. 
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YOUNG ARTISTS 


VACATION 
By Brenda Nickerson Hall, age 7 
I like to go on trips 
In our car or in a train, 
And see so many pretty things 
And then go home again. 


I saw some cows and horses 
And a calf born yesterday. 

I met a colt named Wendy, 
Who was very young and gay. 


I saw small pink-eared rabbits 
And ducks swimming in a stream. 
I saw a heron flying, 

And heard a screech and scream. 


Baby sheep ate in the pasture; 

The goats were tied up to a post. 

But the sheep and the little colt, Wendy, 
Are the ones that I love the most. 


Tar, My Cat 
By Susan Williams, age 12 


Does Tar sleep both day and night 

or when I’m asleep and there’s no light? 
Does Tar creep out into the night 
and feast 

on bird and beast 

and fill himself so very tight 

that when I wake up in the morn 

I can see that he’s been gone? 
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‘THE STAR 
By Frances Bates, age 11 





I saw something race across the sky. 


"Twas gold and silver to my eye, 
And as I saw it up so high 





I raised my hand and waved good-by. 





FLOWERS 
By William Graham, age 11 
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Work Is WONDERFUL 
By Craig Jennings, age 13 


This is the story of the life work of a family 
of fleas. They were all intelligent and Father 
Flea was exceptionally thrifty. So thrifty was 
he that one day, before the whole family, he 
proposed a savings plan. “This family,” said 
he, “is going to save five dollars, collectively.” 

Father and Mother Flea went to work in a 
flea circus. Jimmy Flea promised to cut out 
all luxuries, and Janice, who possessed some 
talent, went to sing in a night club. They 
toiled. 

Mother and Father Flea submitted them- 
selves to the merciless whims of the cruel flea 
trainer. Jimmy went to work in a grocery 
store although he hated the job. And as for 
Janice, she wore her tonsils down to the bone 
and then started over again on her adenoids. 
After endless time, five dollars had been 
saved. 





You can 
educate 
your child 


at home it 


Kindergarten through Sth Grade 
Mothers, with the help of Calvert *‘School-at-Home,”’ can give 
their children a sound, modern education, wherever they live. 
No teaching experience needed, with complete, easy-to-follow 
pepraptions. Guidance by teachers in the famous Calvert Day 


All lessons, supplies provided 
caress Home-Study Courses are sent by mail to any part of 
the world. Widely used by missionaries, mining engineers, 
diplomats and others. Interesting lessons give thorough ground- 
ing in basic subjects, with extra studies of cultural value. More 
ren have been successfully educated at home 
by Calvert methods. 


Start any time 


Transfer to other schools often made with advanced standing. 
Send for free catalog. 





/ CALVERT SCHOOL 


448 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 


sd Home-Study Courses 


| Please send me, without Geguin, full information about 
! ORR a a a ee, Child's Age............ 


EES a a School Grade............ 


| 


a A RN LT eT TT 
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Said Father Flea, “If we can save five, we 
can save ten.” The toil began over again. 

Jimmy Flea transferred to a delicatessen 
where there was more work but higher pay. 
Janice went on the air and finished off her 
adenoids. Mother and Father Flea, exper- 
ienced in circus ways, started a sideshow, 
backbreaking but fruitful. They slaved. They 
struggled. They burned the midnight oil. 
While other fleas went out and frivolously 
squandered their money on life’s minor 
pleasures our friends struggled, scrimped, and 
suffered in trying to save five more dollars. 
They persevered. 

Finally the great day came. Ten whole, 
glittering dollars had been saved through the 
diligence of the entire family. That day was 
Utopia, the acme of their combined efforts. 
They rolled the ten dollars into the worn 
wheelbarrow. Father’s face was wreathed in 
smiles as they went out to buy their own dog! 

Moral: Industry is its own reward. 


ONDL 
By Janet Mathieu, age 12 


Ng I'l z atl, 

Zmc bzm’s cn rtlr. 

Ats 1’l mns aktd, 

Eng l’ud fns z Idrrzfd, 
Eng zkk fnnc zmc sqtd. 
Kds’r zkk ad fnnc jhcer, gtg. 


THe CANpyYy WorRLpD 
By Ruhamah Wakeman, age 9 


If all the world were candy 

Wouldn’t that just be dandy? 

A chocolate man leaning upon a peppermint 
cane, 

Walking down a caramel lane. 

As he went to his gumdrop house, 

What should he see but a licorice mouse! 

And I’m sure no one would care 

If you got your share, 

Not even the barley sugar bear. 
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NIGHT AND Day 
By Mary Ellis Van Meter, age 11 


Turn off your radio, 
Turn off your light, 
Turn over in bed, 
And sleep all night. 
Turn back the covers, 
Open your eye. 

The sun is up. 

“Dear stars, Good-by.” 


ALLEY Doc 
By Katherine Ann Bishop, age 9 


That’s what they all called him, “Alley 
Dog.” They never thought to call him by 
the name he was born with. They all knew 
that his real name was “Waggie,” 
he was a very friendly dog. 

It wasn’t that they didn’t like him, why, 
the whole neighborhood loved the reddish- 
brown and white cocker spaniel. The Clarks 
had even decided on letting Waggie live with 
them. they had said. “We have a 
little boy who would love him.” 

So, they washed him and got him all 
cleaned up. As Christmas was 
the corner,” 


because 


“Why not?” 


“just around 
they decided to give him to 
Bobby (their little boy) for Christmas. 

It had already snowed, so it was dread- 
fully cold. The day before Christmas they 
washed him again to make sure that he’d 
be a nice clean present. Now, the Clarks had 
never had a dog before, and right after they 
washed the dog they did a very wrong thing. 
They let Waggie right outside into the cold! 

Now, this is very bad, especially on a cold 
day. Well, Waggie just couldn’t take it and 
he caught a very bad case of pneumonia. Mr. 
and Mrs. Clark sat up very late discussing 
what to do, and finally came to the conclu- 
sion that unless Waggie got well very quickly, 
it would be best not to give him to Bobby, 
because his heart would be broken if Waggie 
should go to “Animal Heaven.” 
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It was a long hard struggle, I can tell you. 
But with the hope they had for him and all 
the help they gave him he finally pulled 
through. At that time it was just about Bob- 
by’s birthday and Waggie made a wonderful 
present. Bobby was overjoyed with excite- 
ment. A few days later Waggie was completely 
at home at the Clarks’. 

As Bobby sat petting Waggie, Waggie 
snuggled his muzzle into Bobby’s hand and 
thought how contented he was. Waggie had a 
home, a home at last! 
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SPRING 


By Tommy McCarty, age 111% 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Fat cat, Mamma llama, fake snake, bear 
lair, fair hare, mouse spouse, pale whale. 

Cork, stork; 
moon, loon; tray, jay; hoe, crow; pen, wren; 
skull, gull; carrot, parrot; masher, thrasher; 
glove, dove; arrow, sparrow. 

Elder, camel; cello, spell; shelf, pelts; 
steel, Ellen; shell, jelly; yells, smelt; elfin, 
wheel. 


muffin, puffin; 


towel, owl; 
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Bedtime is now a time looked forward to... 
especially with the Sleepy Time story book on hand. 
Whoever brings home this sleek jacketed, colorful 
“sandman is certainly a pal to the family, 


junior and senior members alike. Every one of the 
quiet, happy stories is a gentle springboard into 
dreamland. At your 
favorite store for 59c. 











DONALD DUCK 


gree! Pin-Up Pictures 


Approx. 674" by 974" Of All Your Favorite Characters 
in Full Color Given With Subscriptions to 


War Disneys an 


COYNE SORES 


Together With Attractive Gift 
Card Bearing Your Name 


) Year Subscription 74.00 
(6 Free Pin-Ups) 


3 Year Subscription *2.50 


(4 Free Pin-Ups) 
2 Year Subscription °1.75 


(2 Free Pin-Ups) 
each 1 Year Subscription 71.00 


(1 Free Pin-Up) 


Everyone, young and old, loves comics. And everyone loves 
Walt Disney’s Comics & Stories, filled with the hilarious antics of 
Donald Duck, Mickey and Minnie Mouse, and all the rest of the Disney 


gang. Clean and wholesome, it is tops in comic entertainment, 
suitable for everyone, from 3 to 90. 








Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
DEPT. 8 SP POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription 


to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning 
with issue. (Please print) 


Name 





Street and Number. 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 
O Check here if this is a new subscription 











Donor’s Name 





Address 








HOW LONG 
HAVE YOU KNOWN 


Are you an old friend, who has watched it grow, or did 
you spy its gay cover and pick it up for the first time from a 


newsstand or bookstore counter? 


If a new friend, why not get better acquainted? Order 
this packet of fine stories, pictures, games, puzzles, and 
things-to-do sent to you every month. If it already comes to 
your house, maybe you would like to send it to some other 
boy or girl. It would make a fine birthday present that would 
bring new pleasure twelve times a year. A gift card is sent 


to the child upon request. 





ORDER NOW 


Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 
$7.00 for 3 years 


Please send years subscription to: 
$5.00 for 2 years 
Name 


$3.00 for 1 year Street 


HURRY! City 


HURRY! [_] Check if this is new subscription. 


HURRY! Gift card to read 
Donor 


Street 








